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EDITORIAL NOTE 

It is a common desire among tourists to ^ learn 
something of the culture of the countries they vistt as 
^^ell as to see their beautiful scenery To see is 
naturally easier than to learn, but flying \isits rn y 

for sightseeing hardly furnish the time o-" '>PPornm.ty 
for more than a casual glimpse of the cu ture of any 
foreign people. This is specially true of Japan 
?;,e Board of Tourist Industry 

difTicuUy of attaining tins high purpose, r iz. 
f - -a. -ai, -iccnrate information regarding 

foreign touris s -*^11-^ j, 

the various phases of Japan P far 

endeavoring therefore to of brochures, 

as possible, by pubhs m g completed, consist 

r”? hnXd volumes, each dealing rrith a 
Of more than a h coordinated. By reading 

diflcrcnt subject, foreign student of Japan 

may gain countru.'throOgh tl(a ag«. 

has developed ^ ^ studies 

For '^;°^tio„,.T^'i(3Tpgrapliie arc appended, 

uith a closer in ^ ^ ^ reliable, and authoritative 

r%hich we trust ma> . 

guides in their study. . • ^ 

Board’ spf Tourist Industry, 
Japanese Government Railways 


Kovember, 1934 



PREFACE 


Japan’s jjatural beauty is licr proud Jier/tajje. 
Tlie Japanese know therefore how to enjoy land and 
water, and they are tised to a keen and sensitive 
observation of nature. It is the hands of such people 
that have evolved Japanese art as it is today. 
Hence, their art is elegant and refined, and it is these 
characteristics which are the most conspicuous in the 
Japanese garden. 

\N'hen we look over history, w e see that the 
Japanese civilization was affected by the advanced 
civilization introduced from China nearly two thousand 
3'cars .ago. In Japan it made ra|nd progress, and it 
was soon skilfullj' naturalized bj’ the artistic tempera 
ment of the people. It certainij' surprises us to see 
the Ho-6-dO of the Bj'odo-in Temple at Uji, so elaborate- 
Ij' rcinfxlelled on Chinese architecture, and j’et so 
wonderfullj' Japanese that no one could be sure of its 
origin. Since then, and for about one thousand j-ears, 
much has been changed, till finallj- we have evolved 
the present Japanese garden. In e\ery detail of its 
structure, uc may easilj’ recognize that all is taught 
bj* nature, that is, all the tcchniqup . in Japanese 
landscape gardening is learned fwKfj^tlirfc’-djerscir 

Later, through the eras o{l*Jife'{^i^inl Taishd, 'Japan 
eagerly imported both the;*liliitbifean and Amcncan 
civilizations, in which we find architecture and iaudacape 
g.ardciKiig. Occasion,TlIy, gi^ijiftrital or form.d gardens 



were built, but they never met %vith the general 
appreciation of the people. In fact the Japanese have 
never lost the spirit of loving nature which they have 
cherished for three thousand years, and in consequence 
they never neglect to adopt the constituting dements 
of natural beauty in their gardens, whether they are 
the grand promenading gardens, castle gardens or even 
the tiny gardens. 

It is noteworthy that the Japanese garden seems 
to make even greater and better development under 
similar coercion from abroad. The English garden is 
usually characterised by lawns and flowerbeds. How- 
ever, it should not be disregarded here tliat the 
naturalness in the Japanese garden is not a mere copy 
of nature as she is, but it is the essence of nature 
herself, so to speak. The Japanese landscape gardener 
composes hjs picture, exaggerating the impression ]:e 
obtains from nature, in accordance with his ideal, just 
as a painter transfers an extensive view’ to his canvas, 
containing similarly a poetic or philosophic idea. 

Seeing as I do both the European and American 
architecture changing in recent times, I believe that 
the landscape gardening in these countries would do 
ivell to imitate the principle of the Japanese garden, 
and not to remain content wit!) mere curiosity in it. 

In conclusion I have to acknowledge, with sincere 
thanks, my indebtedness to Mr. S. Katsumata and Mr. 
A. F. lliomas who helped me to complete this work. 

Matsunosukv Tatsui 

Tokvo. Stplemfctr, 1934 
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1 AN OUTLINL.OF THE. HISTORY 
OF JAPANESE GARDENS 

Tlje origin of Japanese gardens may be traced to 
the era of the Empress Suiko (A.D, 592-62S), nhen, 
according to a doenment remaining today, there 
already existed ucll-designed gardens with artificial 
hills and ornamental ponds. It is well known that 
Soga-no-Umako, .1 Iiigli functionary of that perioci, was 
the possessor of a beautiful garden. 

What therefore was the nature of Japanese 
gardens in those early days ^ It is hoped that the 
following will make this clear. The art of garden- 
in.aking was importetl from Korea, .as were many other 
arts aiul crafts, and it is not difficult to imagine that 
both the designers and their assistants were Koreans 
naturalized in Japan. 

In the Nara Tcriod (A. D. 645-781), direct inter- 
course with the continent of China was ojicned, and 
Chinese influence began to m.akc itself felt in various 
phases of Japanese life. The progress of garden- 
making kept pace with the advance of architecture, 
and fine landscape gardens came to adorn the 
palaces ami villas of the Emperor, the princes of 
the blootl, and wealthy nobles. In these gardens, not 
only rocks, water, trees, and plants, but even hirtls. 
animals and fishes formwl jsart of the matinal that con- 
tributed to their comj'osjtiDn. Morctn er, in these g.irdcns 
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Shlnden-sukurf 8cenB Irom “Senzui Byobu" screen pictures 

various feasts were given to add the enjoyment of the 
open air to the pleasures of the table. None of these 
old-time gardens is to be seen now, but they arc 
occasionally referred to in contemporary poetry o 
Japanese and Chinese styles. . 

In the succeeding period of Heian, . j 

D. 7S.-US5) the style of architecture tmported 
from Korea and China was gradually a op c 
the Japanese mode of living and taste. n 
architecture, the so-called Shindeii-sulitn ^ wns 
completed, and in consequence gardens more in »nc 
with the traditional taste of the Japanese came into 
vogue, Shmdcn-sukitrt is a style combining Chinese 
and Japanese fc.iturcs — in the plan it retained the 
Chinese style prevalent in the Kara Period, but in the 



Rutna ol Shiivdea atyla KariJen ot SlooUa-ji, HiraUumi 


clev'ation it was purely Japanese, graced with elements 
of elegance and lightness. A similar tendency was to 
be found in the design of gardens. 

The typical garden for the Shinrien style 
architecture has, on the south of the building, an open 
space, to the south of which a narro^v pond ts made 
to extend from cast to west. The pond has an island, 
and on the south of the jwiid a hill is raised. Water 
is introduced from the north of the building site in the 
form of .a yarii/ii::n or stream, winch between 

or below edifices. The usual plan is to divide the 
water into two ch.mnels — one is led into the level 
ground south of the building to feed the jxjnd, and 
the other drops from the hill ns a w.aterfall. Stones 
are properly arranged on the hill, on the banks of the 
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GarJeit of Ziiisoii-ji Nikniila, (vDinnkuca 

According to Chinese n\ytholog>’ the four quarters arc 
ruled by four deities — cast by Seirjaj, ^vest by Byakko, 
north by Gembii, and south by Shujaku ; and it was 
believed that east w'as the source of purity and west tlie 
outlet of all impurities. Hence the direction of the 
stream. Tlie philosophy of the positive and the 
negative"^ had also its influence in fixing the details 
of garden design. 

Such superstition was natural to the unenlightened 
minds of those old daj-s, aiid consequently tbcic was 
nothing siirpiising about it. What is surprising, how- 
ever, is the fact that the tradition based on primitive 

* Prlnci}>le3 in nature, nccortlin^j to the Chinese philoso 
nliors, were inculcaterl in yarden architecture 



ShincJfn Sljle pond bCU exists at Dvodo-in, Ujl 

pond, and in the water. The arranp;cnicnt of trees anti 
plants in appropriate positions completes the make-up 
of the garden. 

'Hiesc gardens were by no means of one set 
design ; they varied according to the ideas of the 
<lesigner.s. Gardens were sometimes of forest or wootl 
pattern, without either pond or stream. The general 
tendency, however, was the reproduction in a garden 
of r.xir scenery representing field and coast. As 
It was an age of siipcrsitition, anti apj>earance stood 
tspetially high in ix)i>ular regartl, rigid restrictions 
were tibser\cil in the sliaj’c and size of stones, their 
nsjicct. and the direction of the stream. To give an 
example, .a stream was not considcrtn! gtiod unless 
it flowed from c.ist to west, or from north to south. 




Garden o( Kinfcafcu-ji. temple of Golden Pavilion. Kyoto 

(2) the appeal of Zen philoEoplij”, and (3) tlie stimulus 
of the landscape painting of the Sung and Yuan 
dynasties,^ contemporary with the period under review. 
These paintings were much appreciated by the Zen 
priests and members of the aristocracy. As 
might be expected, gardens designed with these forces 
in full pl^y were not so decorative as thpse of the 
Heian Period — they were more reposeful, more 
substantial. Tlie prominent features were stones, 
water and evergreens, Mdth little change throughout 
the four seasons. Specimens of Kamakura gardens 
still to be seen are those of the Zuisen-ji at Nikaido, 
Kamakura, and of the Saihb-ji in Kyoto. Tradition 

• Chinese dj nasties (A D 963—1367) 



GaTdcn of Sajh5-» al ilatauo, Kyoto 

superstition should have had its sway in landscape 
gardening until recent times. 

In the Heian Period many gardens were laid out 
to adorn homes, villas, shrines, and temples. It 
appears that these gardens were siibsLintially of the 
same type. Tliis statement is bofne out hy some 
old garden sites, where outlines of the tj’pc arc still 
traceable, and by contemporary pictures which have 
come down to tis. 

Hus style of landscajie gardening widely prevailed 
down to the middle of the Kamakura J’criotl (A. 1 ^* 
1186-1393), but .n change w'as introtluccd when 
Iluddhi'tt priests of the Zen sect came to design their 
own gardens. 1 Ins change rc'sultctl from three factors — 
in the tntro<]ticlion of a new style of architecture. 




CitHen ot Kmkak\>-p. of Golden TaviLon. Kyoto 

(2) the appeal of Een philosophy, and (3) the stimulus 
of the landscape painting of the Sung and Yuan 
dynasties,* contemporary w ith the period under review. 
Tlicsc paintings were much appreciated by the Zen 
priests and members of the aristocracy. As 
might be c\“pcctctl, gardens designed w’tth these forces 
in full play w'crc not so decorative as those of the 
Hcian Tcriotl — they were more reposeful, more 
substTntia). “nie jiromincnt fc.Tt»rcs were stones, 
rvatcr and evergreens, with little change throughout 
the four seasons. S}x:cimens of Kamakura gardens 
still to l>c seen arc tlK>se of the Zuiscn-ji at NtkaidO, 
Kamakura, and of the SailuVji in Kyoto. Tradition 

• Chinwe A I) 9tt3 13C7i 




Garden of T5jl-..t K»oto 


that these were the work of 

Muso Kokeshi (also skillful use 

layiug out of these garde, ^ the des.gu 

of the uatural features of the s.te ^ hU an^^^ 

arc baimontously combined to pro uce - achieved 

This school of landscape p- 

further development in the Jluromadn cr ’ 
.335-1573) and the zenith seems ^cen reach« 

in 1 so-called lligashiyama Peri^ 

1490). A typical specimen is the gardci . ‘ . 

the Jisho-ji or Ginkakii-ji (Silver Pavilion) at TI.Kashi 
yama, Kyoto, in which the original caturcs . 
prcscrvc<l in their entirety. In this a pond .s dug at 
the f<x>t of the mountain, an<I the linkinK o ^ ic 
elevation with the {pound Ik low forms an extensne 
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GanJcn oi DaisrH'-in, Daitoku^:, hyc 


garden. The writer recently imdertooh the excavation 
of the buried portion of the garden on the hill, and 
discovered a group of stones ^\hich formed the place 
where the tea-garden was. He could also trace the old 
paths leading uphill and the sites of buddings that 
once existed. These rliscm^encs Jjave testified 
to the extensive scale on which the garden in 
its original form was designed and carried out. The 
construction of the pond was aUo minutely inquired 
into, and the writer was surprised at the excellence of 
the technique used, nicre is still to he found quite a 
number of gardens belonging to tins school of 
landscape gardening in the same ]K.riod, such as 
{jartlcns of the Tenryii-ji, IJokuon-ji or Kinhalat-Jt 
(Golden ravilion), and the Toji-in, all of K>ot(». 



Garden of Ry&an'il, Kyoto 


Among the gardens of this type some are 
suggestive of landscape paintings in blach monochrome, 
imported from China in those days, and they may be 
called “ gardens dranm with stones.” For a specimen 
the reader is referred to the garden of the Daisen*in 
in the precincts of the Daitohu^ji, Kyoto. In the 
pond there is no water, and the garden might be 
described as a three-dimensioned monochrome land- 
scape drawn with rocks. Such a tendency can be 
partly noticed m every one of the gardens of this kind. 

Another type of Muromachi garden that is 
worthy of note is hiratiixi'a or the llat garden. In 
this there IS neither hill nor pond ; only stones and 
trees arc so arranged on .a flat piece of ground to 
produce the dcsiroil cJTect. Symbolism often comes 



into play, so that in an extreme case the {rardeu is 
intended to symbolize a sacred enclosure, the whole 
space being covered with white sand. But in ordinary 
gardens of this type stones and trees are used. The 
celebrated garden of the Kyuan-ji is oblong in shape 
and contains fifteen uell-selected stones grouped in five 
sets of two, three or five, so as to make up an 
artistic composition. No other decorative elements arc 
present except white sand, which covers the entire 
space. Tile whole is so simple, yet singularly clTectivc 
in suggesting an impressive phase of nature. No 
doubt the idea was borrowed from the art of honsekt, 
or tray landscape, which was ixipiilar at that time 
among tlie nobles. Tlicre is cleverness of design, and 
it is imiccil a refiner! art. Hie tray landscape is 



Garden ol bambo-m at Daieo. Kyoto 

iTieant for parlour decoration. It represents some 
piece of fine scenery, reproduced in miniature on . 
tray, usually lacqueied black, with tiny stones ano 
sand, white or colouretk To break the monotony ol 
a flat garden, the white sand strewn all over »» o ten 
lightly scratched with a bamboo rake so as to give i 
waves or parallel lines. Tliesc patterns arc very el ec- 
tivc in heightening the esthetic appeal of the enscm c. 

Flat gardens seem to have been constructc 
usually in a space adjoining a building ; they nte to 
be found tixlay in many of the temples in Kyo o. 
As the area is quite limited in this class of 
the natural features outside the garden, such as a lull, 
a wofKl or a stream, are often used to serve as an 
aiUaiitai'cus batkgrountl. Sometimes the ilecorative 




CartJon ef NishJ Kjola 

dements within the garden arc so tlesigncd as to 
combine with the outside scenic features, some of wdnch 
are arranged to convey the impression of distance, with 
significant continuity to weave a fine piece like tapestry. 
This trick, tcchnicaJI}' called or “ borrowed 

scenery,” was frequently resorted to by garden designers. 

Tims in the Muromachi Periotl (1335-1573). both 
tlie hill and flat gardens progressed, and there came, 
in the succeeding Momoyama Period (1573-1603!. 
another change in the popular taste for garden- 
making. In that period the heroic spirit of the 
age found its expression m tlie grand scale of 
architecture. Castles were built m rajud succession, 
'rhese were decorated with car\ings and other 
striking features, simuKating in richness of form and 
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colour the luxurious architecture of the Buddhist 
temple. Ifow splendid were A2uchi Castle built I)y 
Nobunaga, and tlie two castles of Osaka and 
Fushimi and Juraku Palace built by Hideyoshi, may 
be gathered from the fragments forming part of certain 
temples in Kyoto. This change of fashion in archi* 
tecturc naturally had its innuence on gardens, the 
nature of which was modified to meet the new 
requirements in taste. Tlic general tone of landscape 
gardening was transformed at a bound from that of 
repose, highly savouring of Zen Buddhism, to that of 
colour and vigour. The result ^vas that Imgc stones 
and plants, with bold outlines such as soUlsu or tlje 
cycad were preferred as decorative features. A typical 
garden of this description is that attached to Fushimi 
Castle within the precincts of the West Honganji, which, 
together with the edifice, was transferred from Fushimi. ' 

Interwoven with this extravagant I do of the age 
there was the cult of elegant simplicity forming a 
striking contrast to it. This ivas the tea ceremony pro- 
fessed by masters ^vho had their votaries among the 
samurai class. Attached to the tea-house, where these 
ceremonies were held, there was a garden conspicuous 
for its austere simplicity coupled with elegance. This 
combination was designated by the term 

* In an age o£ colour and grandeur, RikyU the tea- 
master advocated the esthetlcistn "^\abi”, for >%hich there 
is no EngUsh w ord to co\ er the meaning completely. It may 
be paraphrased as a taste for chaste simplicity and refined 
frugality conducive to a contemplative and serene frame of 
mind. Devotees of the lea cult take pains to create a calm 
and tranquil atmosphere free from distraction in the tea 
24 — 




Geirdcn of ShisendS in Kyoto 


These tea-gardens arc intimately connected with the 
practice of the tea ceremony. They arc practical in 
puriMJse, blit this practicality took the form of an 
embodiment of xcnbi, by which tea-masters set great 
store. They had a refined air, a certain rcixjse, and 
an air of Zen lluddhism. In imitating nature, realism 
was aimed at, but defective features of nature were 
eliminated, and fair features alone were selected and 


coremony room, fta well as in tlie Inrulstajie cnrdcu attached 
to it. Those wiw can dJscoxer suhlJe beauty hiddei under 
the inoniato asrojt ol a room will also ho able (o nt>(iredate 
Uio rustic i Implicit y characteristic of a Japatieie carUen The 
ItikjQ tradition** essential in gardens is to reproduce Nature as 
she Is. but care must bo token not to cep) her iiidiscrumna- 
lely as In photograpliy 

~:5 




Cinrden cl Barticndn nt 0 )mro 
«ovcn into n canvas according to the designer's ideal of 
beauty. Tlic production so realized was a miniature 
landscape, the counterpart of winch was like y to be 
found in actual naturc—though on a larger scale, ihe 
representative designer of tea-gardens was Sen-no- 
Kikyu. Ill response to the requirements of the tea 
ceremony, the stone lantern, the water-basin, steppmg- 
stones and steps came in due course to be the lea 
ing features in garden-making. It is interesting to 
note that these originally practical features in the tea- 
gardens gradually found their way into ordinary 
gardens as ornaments. 

After the death of Hideyoshi, the Tokiigawas 
came into jMwer, and the founder of the family, 
lyeyasu, nas appointed Shogun in the Sth year of 
Keicho (1603). This ushered in the Edo Period. 
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Garden o! Oyaku-en at ttaknmntsu, htikushima Prefecluro 

For about half a century after its inauguration, the 
styles of gardening of the preceding Momoyama 
Period tvere followed but with further develop- 
ment in details. One feature of garden design 
specially worthy of mention in those fiftj’' years is the 
birth of the " stroll garden.” which w’as the result of 
an increased area in the gardens adorning mansions 
of claimyos, and the closer connection into which the 
garden and tea ceremony were brought. Walk gardens 
found favour in view of the necessity of co-ordinating in 
an extensive garden the various edifices used for 
purjxsses of the tea ceremony. In stringing miniature 
scenic gems with garden paths leading to ceremonial 
tea-houses, variety was sought for pleasure and contem- 
plation, and at the same time efforts were made to 
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Ourden dI JWnho*;! ol Nj)tk3 


evolve of the entire garden at\ artistic i>roductioii, 
characterised by unity and harmony. In the innkinjy 
of paths tlje selection and arrangement of stepping- 
stones and iatami-ishi or " stone pavement,” artistic 
effect suited to the location was always kept in view, 
and ponds, hills, streams, and waterfalls — all had to 
be so tlisposed as to present an cquallj' appealing 
effect from whatever point they might be viewed. 
Tins condition w’as required as these decorative 
features w'cre not to be looked at from a fixed point 
in tlic structure, but from various angles as guests 
walked about in the garden wdille being entertained 
at the ceremony. 

The Ihlo Period (1603-1868), -wUh Us prolongcrl 
reign of peace, fostered tlie growth of literature and 
the fine .arts, and a conshicrable change was brought 




liAriton of Kiyo^^inii Tok^o 


nlxMJt ijj popiil.ir t/istf. Mcrt miprovttl anti 

ficilttici and hociinty of travel were greatly increased. 
Travel in ^carcll of tlie picturesque in n.atnrc itiflucncctl 
tlic tccliniquc of land-cajx: g;irtlening, to wliicli the 
Imit.rtion of some f.iir sjwts in nature was freely 
introtlncLtl. rnpnlarity of hter.itnre aKo efieetcti 
designers of gardens, atul they l«-gan to prfxlncc 
g.rrtlens which iK>s-.essed a pleasing intlivid.i rhty with 
the gltmoiir of htcr.uy associations. Small gardens to 
lie enjoyctl frtini the interior of a lif>u>e were often 
molellctl on tea*gartlens. and love of the ceremony 
and its ideas came to win favtnir ami>ng the jwMple in 
general. Until the carlitr >cars of the Meiji Fr.a. 
these gardens of tlie I slo IVnoil wtje m jKipular 
favour. 





The Japanese Uvea lov and in his garden. His house is 
always w ule open lo it. U is ns much a pnrl o{ liis 
home as the walls themselves. And nheu at night 
he is forced to close the paper screens of lus 
tiousc upon the Barden's mystic charm, 
he still hems jts fingeis lapping 
on liJ^ roof. 
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11 DIFFE.RENT TYPES OF GARDENS 

HILL GARDENS 

The hill garden features a hill, with which are 
usually combined a pond and a stream-hence the 
name Tsttkiycium-smisuiy or hills and water. 

Tlic illustration given here is from a manual for 
garden makers published at Yedo in nth year of 
Bunsei (1828). The intended angle of vision is from 
the parlour. To the south of the building is a pond 
with graceful shore lines. The pond contains an island, 
and on the southern shore hills of varying height arc 
arranged. A path uinds all about the garden so as 
to present the garden's features to advantage. 

This is only an example, but it provides a gootl 
idea of the hill garden. It is a normal type, with .1 
pair of large stones standing at the left and a water- 
fall Icajiing between them. 1 his ermbination is intended 
to form the centre of the garden, below, and .at the 
left adjoining the building, is placed a water-basm, 
designed to respond to the broader view in front, lo 
facilitate understanding. I have made a plan based on 
the illustration as a cnmpaiUon will alTord a better grip 
of what has been stated It is quite plain that the 
garden is riesigned to present m nuc view a complete, 
picturesque view to spcct.ators m the parlour. For the 
p.arti.al jiaving of the path stepping-stones, oblong and 
otherwise, arc used. The oblong one is called ta>t- 



IliU Oartlcn ol Vaaukunt bhni]c. 

::al}t~ishi^ or “ pOL'n)-c<ird stone,” from its resemblance 
to .n card on n'lncb a Jaixanesc jweni [titai or JtniXiiy* is 
itsuallj' uritten. The slioro of the ]rond is protected hy 
stones and piles, and important points arc marked by 
stones and trees. Generally speaking, the m.ain .vie"', 
winch is usually shifted a little either to the right or the 
left, is pushed to the rear, and the side view at tijc right 
and left is brought slightly to the foreground. Tlje 
triangle formed by connecting the three points re- 
presented by the three views makes up the entire canvas. 
The triangulauty of canvas is aUo the basic piinciple of 
the flat garden, but in the hill garden, on account of 
its possessing three dimensions, the design is naturally 

• J(ir>auese poems • iila 31 syllables , haiku 17 syllables. 
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more complicated, and therefore require^ more deco- 
rative features. 

In the cx]>Ianation of the illustration, a few words 
are necessary as to the midpond island. The island is 
decorated with a stone called raUtai-sekt, or “worship- 
ping-stone,” a ynkivti-iioro or “ snow-viewing lantern,” 
and a pine tree, so as to function as an important feature 
ill the design of the garden. It constitutes the medium 
ground connecting the neighbourhood of tlie building 
with the hills, and is most effective in producing an 
illusion of enhanced distance by making the pond and 
the lulls more complicated, lu .a way tlie island may 
be looked ujxin as the centre of the garden view, whose 
beauty is no iloubt considerably enhanced by its 
presence. 
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'Hic* construction of htlls luturully requircj. a fairly 
large area. 'Hicy arc therefore impracticable for small 
gardens. Also, in planting trees, care is taken in their 
selection so as to maintain a .substantial equality of 
appearance in all seasons. This purijosc is attained 
by making evergreens the keynote interspersed u-ith 
flowering trees and maple trees famous for their autumnal 
tints of great beauty. This combination eliminates the 
dreariness produced by bare branchc.s in winter. Tlie 
backgrotind is usually supplied by evergreens — A'ns/ii, 
shii, sugi, stiiV{ireJ, etc. — uJiich line the inside 

of the fencing round the garden. Tliis further sustains 
the view of the garden during the leafless season. 

From olden times the pine has been regarded as 
tbc green of garden trees, and their shaping and trim- 
ming for artistic effect have been elaborately studied 
with marked success. For garden planting, pines 
faihioiied into fine .shajjes as picturesque as those of 
bonsai, or pot-plants, are preferred by garden designers. 

FLAT GARDENS 

Hira-nizva, or flat gardens, are those laid out on 
a flat area without hilU or ponds. In a flat garden, 
the level is supposed to be the surface of water. 
Stones, trees, stone lanterns, water- basins and wells 
form the decorative elements. It is believed that the 
scenic features of the sea, the lake, or the pond arc 
taken as the model. Garden designers in the Edo Period 
explained that the hill garden represents the heart 
of the mountain or the remote recess of a valley, and 
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the flat garden the coast or islands. Stone groujis in 
a flat garden may be looked upon as islands of varying 

The accompanying illustrations arc taken from 
the landscape gardening manual already referred to. 
(A) shows a typical flat garden, seen in all its 
austerity without stepping-stones gniding the path. 
(IJ) is a little less austere uitli its stepping-stones 
dotting the path. 

As a study of these two models makes clear, 
the garden view from the parlour, as in the lull garden, 
is compassed nithin the triangle formed by hues con- 
necting three jioints — the apc\ representing the front 
an«l the base the right and kft sides. In (A) a jiro- 
minent stone group in front marks the centre of the 
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garden, taking tlic place of the hills and the uaterfall. 
The medium ground is filled by the well and a flat 
stone in the middle. These take the place of the 
mtdpond island and the shore. In the foreground the 
whole scene is bracketed by the t\ater-basin at the 
right and the stone group at the left. Tims it will be 
iceti that the composition h after the same method as 
that of the lull garden. 

As the name implies, a flat garden must have no 
ups and downs. Tlie tnonotony is relfcxocd by stones 
and trees, and further complexity is effected by a well, 
.1 uatcr-basin, and some stepping*stones. However, 
any confusion caused by an infelicitous arrajigcmcnt of 
materials mubt bo avoided. 'Hieic must be unity free 
from .superfluity and elegance horn of judicious selection. 
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nie<c are the essentials, and they arc capable of various 
modifications. 

Flat gardens in lJuddhist temples, as they have 
been described in the historical introduction, are often 
symbolic, but modern gardens are mostly in the style 
of the tea-garden, with stone lanterns and water-basins 
for ornamentation, if not for practical use. This is an 
instance of use gradually passing into decoration. 

TEA GARDENS 

'I'ea gardens are gardens attached to tea houses, 
and in their design, as in that of others, the leproduc 
tion of a beautiful example of nature is aimed at. 
However, as in the tea ceremony, guests arc required 



to observe certain fixed rules while they make their 
way from the gate Into the house, the garden 
being so designed as to adapt itself to the require- 
ments. The question of utility therefore plays an 
Important part. 

In the Momoyama Period, when Sen-no-Rikyu, the 
celebrated master of the tea ceremony, was fiourishing 
under the patronage of the Taiko, the modus operandt 
was simple. But later — during the early and middle 
periods of the Tokugawa regime — the ceremony became 
elaborate, and the tea-garden came to be divided into 
two sections called soto-roji and uchi-roji^ or outer 
garden and inner garden respectively. 

The outermost section is the soto-roji, which has 
a waiting-place called moeJn-ai, a small edifice ivhere 
the guests wait after entering the gate until the master 
appears. A viacJu-cii has a convenience with a water- 
basin for washing the hands and a stone lantern for 
illumination. A path paved with either stone or with 
stepping-stones leads from the vtachi~ai to the inner 
part. At the end of the path a gate is provided to 
permit entrance into the inner garden. Tlie lightest 
construction possible is preferred for the gate. The 
inner garden contains the tea-house, a rest-place callctl 
i-os/d-iai'e, and a convenience ; so that in its dcstfpt 
practical requirements have to be considered. What 
IS considered the most imiVDrtnnt is the water-basin, at 
winch each of the guests stoops and rinses his mouth 
before entering the tea-house. 

At the ntjiri-f^itchi, an entrance into the tea- 
house, so low’ that the guest has to stooi> and creep in. 
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a itoiic placed, to facditatc cnterinjj. 'Flic stone 
!s shijlitlv higlicr than the level of the stepping- 
stones. According to the time-honoured custom, though 
its practical use has nou passed away, .a two-step 
stone is laid near the entrance Tor depositing the 
sword', carried by the jpjest. The entire path is p.avcd 
with stone or studded wjth stepping-stones. 

To help in maintaining the cleanliness of the tea- 
garden, a chirianut or '* dust hole,’* i> dug near tlic tea 
house, it may either be circular or s»jiiare in sli.ape 
but efforts arc used to make it harmonire, Imth m 
size and form, with the surroumlmgs so as to gue it 
ornamental a’aluc. Tor the lighting of the path, thi 
watcr-l>asin, and the rcst-pIacc, stone lantcras .are stl 
in suitable places, and in these aKo, the two elements 
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of use and ornament are happily comhincti, ScrupiiIou;> 
care exercised in tlie selection of water-basins and 
stone lanterns for the tea-^jarden- Those possessinjj 
elegance and beauty arc alone cl^osen, as i5i tlje case 
of other accessories of the tea ceremony, with the 
result that considerably high prices ate often willingiy 
paid for them. 

The rest-place is used b}' the guests when the 
party breaks up tempj)rar}]y to reassemble for the 
katsekt or ceremonial meal. The breaking-up is callerl 
nakadaclii. As the tea ceremony party consist}, of five 
guests, the rest-place is built so as to acconimmlate 
five at least. 

The tea-garden h.as thus been evolvcil from re- 
quirements to serve practical purposes, but in obedience 
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to the principle of 'vabi, or elegant simplicity, sponta- 
neity entirely free from afTectation is considered the 
soul of the tea-garden. Harmonj’ in effect is also pre- 
ferred in the trees jilantctJ. luthcr eeergreen or dcciduotts 
trees may be used, but these must not be tmix>sing — 
those of a subdued tone arc most tlesired. For esthetic 
effect the outer garden is best contrasted with the 
inner in cliaracter- When the outer garden is made 
so as to be fully exposed for instance to the light of 
the sun, the inner garden is somewhat darkened by 
shadowy trees ; for when deciduous trees preponderate 
in the outer garden, the inner garden is planted chiefly 
with evergreens. Such variety is calculated to make 
a more effective appeal to the cultivated taste. 
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}« Jlfr. Vasuda's CSarden, loliio 

HI THEIR DIVISIONS AND FEATURES 

WATER 


2 Ponds 

The nr pond, is meant to represerst sea, lake, 
pond or river in nature. Ponds are mostly irregular 
in shape — those of geometrical design do not please 
the Japanese taste. The natural shapes observed 
in most jjoneJs of Japanese gardens celebrated for tlicir 
beauty bear witness to this. The bank is usually 
protectccl by stone-work piling, regular and irregular, 
and the bottom is maiJe impermeable, usually by 
a coating of clay. It is probable that thus methorl of 
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bottom coatjtriiction had been in general use for ten 
Centuries until it w.is supersedetl by the concrete methotl 
in the Meiji lira. In moit cases the uater of the ixxkI 
i-. fed by cither a uatcrfall or a stream, and if the 
f^rden happens to be near a larfjc tidal river, uatcr 
IS conducted into the pond direct from the river. Tliis 
has the technical advantage of alTording variety to the 
Ijardcn \ic\\. The water lc\cl of the i>ond changes with 
the ebb and flow of the tide, which hides and rcvc.ijs 
in turn the stones in the jiond. Many examples of such 
gartlcn jxinds are to he seen tixhy in Tokyo. 

2 “ Yarimbu ” 

A IS a small stream, with a ci»iisi<lcral»f<* 
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incline to facilitate the movement of water. In this 
also nature is studiously imitated. Natural stones 
border the banks, and the monotony of the running 
water is broken by fanciful stones standing in mid- 
stream. These stones are best to simulate a stream 
coursing down a valley. Streams are at times made 
as siyift as a mountain torrent, and at others as slow 
as a river meandering across a plain, according to 
the fancy of the designer. Some- streams are designed 
to flow into a pond ; others are designed differently. 

3 Waterfalls 

Waterfalls are another attempt to imitate nature — 
the model being that which may be met with in the 
recess of the mountain. Their shapes have given rise 
to many — often fanciful — names. One suggests a piece 
of ivlute cloth hung flou'n and is called itum-0c7ti ; 
another, resembling a screen of tliread, is called Uo- 
odd; one falling to right and left, sayTi-odn ; one 
falling crosswise, yoko-odti ; one falling in two or 
three stages, kasane-odii^ and so on. 

The declivity down which the water falls is 
usually constructed uith large-sized stones presenting a 
dignifled appearance in Its ensemble. This stone f^roup 
is called takizoe-no~ishi. To make the view more 
appealing, the naked exposure of the cascade is often 
avoided by a clump of trees planted In front which 
serves .as a partial screen. These trees arc technically 
called iahsazvari-no-ki, or *• cascade-screening trees.” 
A waterfall is commonly associated with a remote 
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recces of a mountain, so that an cfTort to produce such 
an effect is made bj’ a dense planting of e\crgreens 
about the place, with a mixture of maple and other 
trees noted for their bright tints of leafage m autumn. 
In a flat garden there is no cascade , it is usually 
symboli/crl by ,-i pair of stones standing upright. 

4 Fountains 

At the foot of a hill, on the hillside, or tn the 
forest, the seclusion of the place is sometimes intensified 
by a fountain. It takes various forms, such as a 
spring-well or a spring surrounded by stones, suggestive 
of one found beside a mountain path, or water conveyed 
from a htllstde by means of bamboo-piping Tlie 
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fountain, though lacking in force through absence of 
suflicient pressure, is very valuable as a tlyiiamic 
factor in landscape gardening. 

5 Wells 

Wells aic sometimes made for utility, but they 
arc also sunk for purely ornamental purposes. For 
the frame, wood is sometimes used, hut more often 
stone. They vary In shape — some are square ; 
others are criss-cross, or ; still others arc circular. 
Over the well there is a framework for a pulley, on 
either side of which liangs a dipper by means of a 
Cord. This kind of well is called i.uittvta-uio or "well 
with a iMilIey-wIiccJ.” Kven tn tlicsc <l.iys this ulicel- 





In Kornku-en Turk uiUi n distnnt Mc.w of Okuiuma CasUc 

ttell is used as a decorative feature in {garden design 
As a garden-\\ell is for ornament, the washing floor 
adjoining it is usually cnclo-.e<l by a stone ciirh and 
filled U'ith pebbles. 


ISLANDS 

A pond often contains an island, which is an 
imitation of such a scene m nature. An island has 
rochs for its fountlation, upon w'hich earth is first 
ilcpositcd, then stones arc erected and tiees plantetl. 
In some cases a bridge is laid for passage to the 
island, but in others the island is left isolated 

Sometimes a group of stones is laitl in the middle 
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Yattuhaahi la buUl Vrltii ersht iitatibs laid ziR-^ni; 

of a pond so as to appear as an islaniL Such a stone 
island, when it is styJed Hdym-ji)Ho, or ** the Js]nnd of 
the Blessed,” is shaped like a tortoise, and is decorated 
with a pine for pleasing^ associations — the tortoise beinj; 
the symbol of longevity and the pine of constancy. 
Such a construction has no bridge. 


BRIDGES 

(lartlen hrtdgos aie planned to he ornamental, 
besides tile practical ptirfiose they have to serv'e. 
Tliey may be huitt in various ways — ijridges made of 
stones, worked or unworked, of wood, of earth, and of 
other ntaterials, Imt on tins condition, that they must 


StOfic-bri'iea In KBrnkvi-en. Tokyo 

all he pleasing to the eye. Kepetitioii of the same type 
of bridge in a garden is stiulioiisly avoidctl as monotony 
is less agreeable than v’arkty. One of the untisnal 
forms of bridge is that called .rrtfj/z/frtj///, which is built 
with eight planks laid zig-zag. 

In a stone bridge, a pair of stones, technically' 
called hashtlnisamt-vo is/t:, arc erected at both ends 
to increase the feeling of strength. Though the 
luimhcr of these terminal stones is four, ft is sometimes 
rediiccxl to three or two. I'or an e\aniplc, we might 
tefer to the bridge in the garden of the Jislm-ji. oi 
(iink.ikii'ji .IS the temple is usually namesl. 

When a jHind is so sjiaeinus as to h-tul itself to 
lio.Uing. tare is taken to shajic a Inidge in semt 
lirculir form to permit the pissagc of a Ixvit under 
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it. Tile building of n bridge is avoided immediately 
in front of a waterfall. Whcti ncccssarj', the bridge 
takes the shape of vi<iruta-basln, a primitive bridge 
made of logs laid side by side ; or stepping-stones, 
called smi'atobi, arc placed across the stream for 
walking over. 


STONES AND TREES 
I Stones 

Stones foj landi.iaj)e gaidening are vJio«cn accord- 
ing to thcii shape and colour, an<l there is a .slight 
tliflcrencc in the standard of st, lection according tf» 
historic pcruxfs. As a general rule, andesite, liornstone. 
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decitluoui. trees arc vme (a kiiKl of phtni) and saKurn 
(cherry). Of the tices valued for their beautiful 
autumnal tints jamauwmiji (mountain maple) and 
various Kituls of haedc (maple) arc common garden 
varieties. Zakuro (pomegranate) and (crape- 

myrtle) are admired for the fantastic figure of their 
stems and branches. All these garden trees arc 
carefully trimmed to keep them in good appearance 
and shape. Shrubs arc sometimes clipped square or 
round, but topiaries, so popular in Europe, aic rarely 
seen in Japan. Thts is accotitdcd for by the iacl that 
it is agamst Japanese taste to give sliapcs, such as a 
ship or a bud, to shrubs. To the Japanese mind 
there is too much artificiality in such topiaries to 
please the cultured eye. Natural form has alustys been 
nhat the Japanese gardener has aimed .at. 


** TocfctAi “ JJWtc Fenoe ' Wiw? ** 

FENCES 

Of two kimU are the fences used In gardens — 
those Intcndctl as partitions and those intended as 
screens. Those serving as screens are called sode^akt* 
or " sleevc'fence,'’ and they serve as a screen for hiding 
any unpleasant sight, such as a convenience, and at 
the same time, as an effective liackgronnd for some- 
thing — a vvMtcr-Iiasin, for Instaticc. 

I’artition fences are ma<Ie of vvvxHh stone or bam- 
liTK), !)Ut for those huilt within a garden, lightness of 
impression is sought, so tliat l>amhoo. woovl .and twigs 
of Kamlns.) or tree are the matenali. geiierallj usc«I 

• Lit: fento” iu sliajs* resrmMes ||i^ 

jijnC <sWm< cf a knnonn 
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Tlie sodeffaki is. a nnnow fence about 6 or 7 feet 
Ingli. Thoiigb its cbicf claim is to screen sometliiiijj that 
should not be exposed to view, its adjoining position 
to some important edifice has taxed the ingenuity of 
the garden maker to give it n fanciful shape pleasing 
to the cj'e. ^Vood and bamboo (stems, whole or split, 
or twigs) are tlie usual materials used. This form 
of fence is .irtibtic cnovigh to constitute an element of 
ganlen omamentation. 


STONE LANTERNS 

h'nr the tnclii'H.1 of fighting .1 garden, pr<fcrciicc 
is given to one that is consistent with love of elegance 
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:intl faithfulness to nature. The stone lantern has been 
in use from early times as the best fittet! for the 
purpose. 

The kica of lining the atone lantern in a {garden 
was first borrowed from the dedication lanterns in old 
temples and shrines bj’ tea -masters in or about the 
Jlomoyama perioti for the ornamentation of their 
tea-gartlens, and there can be no doubt that the 
stone lanterns in those early days were actually trans 
ferred front sacred precincts which they originally 
adorned. 'Hie idea was adopted by many garden 
designers, and specimens of \arious shapes came to be 
Used for garden decoration, Plie names by which the 
different patterns are know n todaj' are those of temples 
.ami .shrines, .and these names show their places of 
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romantic element to an outlook, the trees arc arranged 
so as slightly to screen the light. .This treatment, 
called hizazvari in the language of landscape gaidcners, 
is eflcctive, though not essential. 

WATER BASINS 

Garden watci -basins arc of two kinds— cither the 
ornamental k^sart-eftosuhitchi for the stml}% or tlie 
practical stone-basin called in the tea-garden. 

I Ornamental Water Basins for the Study 

These aic placed near the verandalj of a building, 
usually at the side of an outhouse. IJcside the cojj- 
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vcnicncc a scrceii-fencc called iod^gali, is made 
to cut off the unpleasant sight. TIic water-basin 
is set as in the accompanying illustration. Slightly 
below the verandah there is built a smaller verandah 
called the “ wet verandah ” from its exposure to 
the weather. Below tins, and against the basin, is 
placed a stone called kagami-ishi, or inizvkaesitt. Its 
use is to prevent splashes of ivater from wetting 
• the space belo^v the verandah. On both sides of the 
inisukaeshi are laid two stones, that on the side 
nearer the convenience being called seijosekt or 
“cleaning stone,” and that on the opposite side 
mizttkumi-ishi or “ water-drawing stone.” Behind the 
basin is set a stone with a flat top which is called 
vtizttage-ishi or “ water-bringing stone." A hollow, pro- 
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origin. Subsequently, an increased demand for stone 
lanterns for use in landscape gardening brought into 
existence imitations of patterns which were most 
popular and which were manniactured for commercial 
purposes. 

Apart from these stone lanterns of leligtous origin, 
there is another class under which come those originated 
by individuals. Stone lanterns of this class bear the 
names of their originators. 

As might be gathered from what has alrea<Iy been 
said, garden stone lanterns were originally nsed for 
practical purftoscs, and consequently the height con- 
sidered most suitable ^vas in e.arly days five or six feet. 
According to the place of their use, however, their 
height ranged from two to three feet, and here they 
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"‘crc intended to liftlit the footpnth, as at a boat- 
Jandini; or a path over a hilKi<ic. At such a place a 
stone lantern about one fiK'>t in height nas usetb 
As time advancctl, the idea of decoration encroached 
t>IK»n that of utility, and this resulted in the gradual 
increase of their hci{;ht, home attauunK hcifjht of ten, 
fifteen, or even eij^htcen feet. I hcsc must lie rc^cardexl 
as a deviation from the original object. 

From the forc-tjoinK it is to be admitted tkat the 
loe.ation of a stone lantern should l>c so sdcclid 
tlut the pr.ictical of illumm.ation is really 

serxed. 

As v.ith a xvaterfall. the tsistcnce of a Rroup of 
trees In the neip.hkH.rh-ssl is es.enti.nl in impanhiR a 
fceliujv „f depth to *''K^>t .n 



"Kesnesvke” stilt) 

tected by clay or concrete, conn’ects these four stones. 
In its centre a hok; is made for diainage, and over 
the hole is piled a numher of pebbles. This is tlie 
usual makC'Up of a garden water-basin. A stone 
lantern stands nearby for illumination. Various things 
may serve as water-basins. Sometimes they consist of 
such fanciful objects ,as discarded tombstones or a 
bridge-pillar, and today imitations of these are on the 
market. 


2 “ Tsukubai ” 

Basms of this class are set in front of a tea-house 
in a tea-garden. As they are used by persons in a 
stooping |josition, they .-ire placed low for convenience. 
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Ytilti-isfti, or “ acLompanyiii|j stones," are arranged as 
follow s ; in front, r:iu'-tshi on w Inch the person stands , 
on the right. . on the left, tfsIioLu-tsIii, Tlie 

arr.ijiging of a hollow for the (hs{x>sal of iisetl water, 
ami the erection of .1 stone lantern for lighting, are 
siniilarl3» cxceiitcxl as in the case of the water-basin 
for the btudj-. 

These water-basins niaj’ take any shape according 
to the fancy of the ilesigncr, so long as the)- meet 
practical requirements. When a Nvatcr-basm as tall 
as that for the study is used, it is set in a hollow 
sjxit surroundetl by an irregular group of stones When 
it is used, the person washing stoops over the edge of 
the hole. This stj’lc was usevl by Seinuv-UiVyii. the 
famous tea-master and dcsigntr r>f lamlscajie gardens. 
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in one of the tea-gardens which he designed liimseU. 

It is by no means rare that, as with the study 
water-basin, old tombstones, a piece of a stone lantern, 
or foundation stones from some ancient building sites 
arc revived to do new duty as a water-basin. The 
user is quite free to choose the material according to 
his taste. 


GARDEN PATHS 

I Stcpping-stQnCS 

7<j(5r-«/«, or stepping-stones lai<l on a walk in 
Japanese gardens are of comparatively recent intro- 
duction. They date from the time when the tea 
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ceremony citme into vofjne, and arc certainly not older 
than 450 years. Their usefulness in garden-making 
was soon recognized, and stepping-stones came to 
constitute a feature, not of the tea-garden only, hut 
also of the walks of the ordinary garden. As to the 
method of their laying, many stiggestions were projected 
by tea-masters and gardeners of old. The aim is to 
attain facility for walking combined with beauty of 
appearance. Too many curves arc rejected as they 
are likely to cause difficulty in walking. It is customary 
to punctuate the parting of the ways with a stone 
somewhat larger than others. Foundation stones from 
an old building site were generally used fot the purpose, 
and of late their mutations have been placed on the 
market in commercial quantities. For purposes of 
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In the GaiUcn ot Tekisui-en Nialil-Hoimatiii. KyWo 
variety, steppiiif^-htoncs of diflcrcnt si/c and oblonj;- 
ibaped btones, called tanztxku-nht, arc used. 


2 Paved Walks 

Tliese are niade of stone and tile similar in ele- 
vation and breadth to stejijiinpj-stones. Paved walks 
arc called nobc-dan in gardening technique — they may 
be briefly described as sectional [lavements. When 
stone is Used as the material, the pavement is also 
called tatavn-ishi, Pavetl walks arc considcretl useful 
as a relief fmm the more tiresome walks laid with 
slet>pin['-stoi'ies. or as a means better calculated to 
suit practic.il tojnenn-ULt. I heir convenience is highly 
apprcciatc-d by Jaiianesc garden designers. 


IV A GUIDL TO FAMOUS HISTORIC 
GARDENS STILL EXISTING 

For the inform.ition and giilciancc of those who 
dositc to inspect some of tiic famous Ixistoric gardens 
of Japan, only those nhich have been comparatively 
well preserved in their original forms arc selected and 
described here. T he fsirtJens in this gnitJe arc those 
Constructed during the time extending from the 
Muromachi l’eri<xl down to the Fdr> I’eriorl, since in 
the gardens belonging to that time are best cxhibitetl 
the characteristics of the Japanese garden, and because 
to them m the main may be traced the beginnings 
of its modern development. 

MUROMACHl GARDENS 

1 Tcnryu'ji Garden. Saga, Kyoto 

This garden, attributetl to MusO Kolvushi, has a 
pond in the midtlJe, w'ith a fall, .a stone briiJgc, stones 
in water — all illustrating characteristics of the periotl. 

2 Saiho'ji Garden, Matsuo, Kyoto 

A “stroll garden” in which the natural features 
ol the place are mailc to serve so that the pond 
appears to Inv'c geogiaplucal connection with the 
mountain in the background 'llus garden is famous 
for the beauty of its moss 
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3 Rokuon-ji Garden, Kinkakuji, Kyoto 

Built by Yoshimitsu, the third of the Ashikaga 
Shoguns. The garden has a pond and background of 
mountains. The Golden Pavilion is made the best 
point of observation. The contemporary characteristics 
of that period are in the islands and stone grouping. 

4 Jisho'ji Garden, Ginkakuji, Kyoto 

^ Built by Vosliimasa, the eighth of the Ashikaga 
Shoguns, in imitation of the Saiho-ji Garden. The pond 
and the mountain in the background are in beautiful 
harmony. It is the best preserved of the gardens 
belonging to the same period. Noteworthy arc the 
stone grouping, stone bridges, and the waterfall. 

5 Toj i'in Garden, Tojiin, Kyoto 

Originally designed and executed by Muso 
Kokushi ; later modified by Soami. Very much out 
of repair, but the shape of the pond and the details 
of its stone grouping rchiin their original Torfn. The 
rest-house — Sciren-tei— is noted for its desigtl by 
Yoshim-isa himself. 


6 J6ci*ji Garden, Miyano-mura, YosHikhgon, 
Yamaguchi Prefecture 

Tradition attributes the garden to Masahiro 
(Jtichi, who is said to have modcllctl it after the 



KoJvUon-jj G.ircJcji in Kyota DcsIgtfcxI aji<l executed 
by Sesslui, the famous priest -pa inter. The garden was 
originally attachetl to a villa, which no longer exists. 
lk)th the pond and tlic background arc iti Kyoto style. 

7 Mampuku'ji Garden, Masuda-machi, Mino-gun, 
Shi'mane Prefecture 

Attributcil to Sesshu. It has a jx>ml an<l .an 
artiHcial hill. Stone grouping is of considerable merit. 

8 Ryuan-ji Garden, Ryuanji, Kyoto 

A fiat garden, oblong in shape, enclosed by 
cartli-work ualls. I'ivc groups of either two, three or 
five stones, totally fifteen stones in all, arc arranged 
and white sand spread over the whole ground. 'Flie 
ensemble suggests a tray landscape. Attributed to 
Soami. 


9 Datsen-in Garden, Daitokujt, Kyoto 
A small garden attached to a stiuly. A stream, 
a bridge, a waterfall, and .a pond — these arc all here, 
but no water. It may be described as a monochrome 
picture with three dimensions— a picture of the 
Chinese school in vogue in the days of Soami, to 
whose ingenuity the garden is attributed. 

10 Daitoku'ji Garden, Murasakino, Kyoto 
This is situated south of the suiierior’s quarters 
at Daitokuji ; a fiat garden w ith a pair of stones in 
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a corner simnlatin;;; the exit of a waterfall and white 
sand spreail all over tlic ^»roinid. Typical of the Zen 
temple fjardens of tlie Muromachl Period. The 
tradition of the temple attributes the {garden to the 
priest Tcnj’u. 


MOMOYAMA GARDENS 
I Chishaku-in Garden* Higashiyama. Kyoto 

The {larden has a pond .strctcliing from north to 
south .alonf^ the base of Ih'ijasbij'ama, on the side of 
which it is' situated. Jt is cbiedj' intended for viewing. 
Old tj'pcs are seen in the stone bridges. Attributed to 
Scn-no-Rihyit, the representative master of the tea 
ceremony in the Mornoyama Period. 


2 Juko-in Garden, Daitokiyi, Kyoto 

Designed by Sen-no-Riky«, according to tradition. 
An elegant fiat garden piescnting a picturesque view. 
Rtkyu was buried in the graveyard of tins temple. 


3 Myoki-an Garden, Oyamazaki'mura, Kyoto-fu 

A tea garden said to have been crjnstructed by 
Rikyn. A tea house is still to be seen here, llie 
Stepping-stones and water-basin are plain and simple, 
as practieal use was their purpose. Eminently 
esthetic and typical of the tea-garden of the Motno- 
yama Period. 



4 ftsso'an Garden, Nansfiuji, Sakai, Osaka-fu 

Transferred in tlie Meiji Era from another 
place in Sakai to the present site. The tea-garden 
preserves its original condition. Objects of interest : a 
water-basin in the shape of a /firt (surplice) and a 
stone lantern representing Rokujizu, a guardian deity 
of children symbolizing the six states of existence. 

5 Nanshu-ji Garden, Mmamihaeigo-clio, 

Sakai, Osaka-fu 

Ihe garden belonging to tlie superior’s quartcis 
is a flat one designed clnefly for viewing. Attributed 
to I'uruta Onbenoshd. The stone and bridge are fine 
specimens. 

6 Hongaii'ji Garden, Nishi-Honganji, Kyoto 
This typical castle garden ^vas brought together 

with the building, from Fiishimi Castle, in the Edo 
l*cri(Kl. The garden, which forms a courtyard, is 
complicated, as it is chiefly designed to please the eye. 
The characteristics of the pcriotl arc plainly shown in 
the massive stones that make up the exit of a WMter- 
f.ill .and the largo granite bridges. In former days 
the garden was planted w ith a number of soiftsu 
(cycads). It is attributed to Asagiri Shtmanosukc, a 
Eiishimi g.trdener according to tradition 

7 Tekisui-en Garden, Nishi-Honganji, K>ota 
'Ibis garden was transferred with the Hiunk.akii 
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pavilion from the Jtirakudai Palace, the handsome 
jialacc of the Taiko. A large granite bridge and the 
bold stone grouping on the edge of the pond are 
eloquent reminders of the days of the great chieftain. 
The stone lanterns and \vatcr*basins date back to the 
Momoyama Period. 


8 Entoku-in Garden, Htgashiyama, Kyoto 
A middle-sized garden with a pond as the central 
feature. Stones forming the fall exit and the edge of 
pond arc of great size, as arc also those used for the 
building of the bridge. There are indications to 
supiiort the belief that the garden originally belonged 
to r’usliimt Castle. 

9 Sambo-in Garden, Daigo, Kyoto 
This garden is on the largest scale of the 
Momoyama gardens that have been preserved to this 
day. It is designed to be viewed from the adjoining 
edifice. The pond contains several islands, which are 
connected by various bridges of interesting design, 
whence a distant view of the fall is obtained. It is 
perhaps without equal in the wealth of the stones 
used. 


10 Joju'in Garden, Kiyomizu, Kyoto 
The garden is in the i>recincts of the Kiyomizu 
Temple, a well-known place in Kyoto. It is a small 
garden in w'hich the natural features of the place are 
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taken advantage of, 'Hiere h a ]>ond ami the 
cnclostire is inarkcti off by tlic the atljoinJnfj 

womlland hcinp' <lcftly iisctl tn fttmish a splendid 
backgfouml. Objects of interest arc : a large nater- 
basin, stone lanterns, rnid htepping-stonc — relics as- 
srvriatcd uitb tbe name of Ilidcyosbi. 


EDO GARDENS 

I Garden of the Imperial Palace, Kyoto 

Rcconstriictctl after tbe fire of Ansci (1854-1859) 
toward the end of the Edo rcriod. Tbe water is 
supplied from tbe River Kamo, and tbe garticn 
belonging to Tsunc-no-goten is a small one with stream, 
wbilc Gognkiimonsbo is cmbellisbed witb a large pond, 
Tlio space between the ixintl and tbe edifice is coveretl 
with white sand. The garden is conspicuous for its 
dignity and elegance 


2 Garden of Nijo Palace, Kyoto 

Tradition says that this garden, which Is said to 
be tbe Work of Kobori Ensbu, was made when tbe 
Jurakudai Palace of Hideyosbi was transferred here by 
lyeyasu in 1601. It is designed chiefly to appeal to 
tbe eye. Fine stones grouped around a pond are a 
notable feature. It has magnificence combined with 
strength, both in keeping with substantial castle 
architecture. 
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3 Garden of Katsura Palace, Kyoft 


Attributcil to Kobori Enslm. It appears that the 
garden came to assume the present condition after 
repairs during the first half of the 17 th century. 
Natural features are entirely absent. The merit of 
the garden consists in the application of all the 
elements of the gardening technique known in the 
early jears of the Edo Period. There is a typical 
“ stroll garden " with a path connecting tea-houses, 
these paths being either studded with stepping-stones 
or protected by a pavement. Connection with the 
island is made by boat. In its excellence of 
planning the garden may safely be said to occupy 
first place among the famous historic gardens still 
in existence To light up the paths, stone l.inti-rns 
arc Used in abmuIauLe Water-basins are of various 
sh.ipcs, but dcCf>i.\tion is invari.ibly subordinated to 
utility. 


4 Garden of Sento Palace, Kyoto 

'Hits “stroll j^arden ” of tlie Eushu style is also 
attributed to Kobori EikIiu, but it seems to belong to 
a l.itcr date. Extem>n'e rci^irs arc preMimetl to h-lfe 
)»«.«» doiiL to it in the middle of tlie JhJo IVruxJ. 
’I ben .in two te.i-hoijscs, 

S Garden of SKiiijakuin Palace. Kyoto 
'I he g.irden is nou dt\ tiled into three sretions — 
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upper, luIdOlc ruul lower, which were originally sepa- 
rate gardens. Tradition says that in the making of the 
garden the instructions given by the retired Kmpeior 
Gominmoo were followed throughout. The tea 
houses in the middle and low cr sections arc very fine, 
though small in scale. The upper section, with a 
large jrond in the centre, is designed for a stroll It has 
an exquisite outlook because of its situation on the 
west foot of Mt. Hiei. Many good specimens of stone 
lanterns and water-basins are to be found here. 


6 East Garden of Daitoku-ji, Murasakino, Kyoto 

This garden, which is oblong in shape, is situated 
cast of the fiat gartlen belonging to the superior*^ 
quarters already nitiitioned. It is .attributed to Kobori 
I'.nshii Tlierc arc a fi.v\ small stones arranged before 
the aerandab and with shrubs and a hedge bclunil. It 
is a “borrowed seenery " tyjic in which the pine 
avenue on the Kamo River and Mount Ibei in the 
distance over the hedge arc fancied to represent tlie 
pine grove of Miho and Mount Fuji 


7 East Garden of Shinju*an, Daitokiyi. Kyoto 

A flat garden similar to No. 6 llic stone groups 
consisting of seven, five, and three respectively are so 
well known that the g.Trden has acquired the fancy 
name of Sluclu-go-san (Scv'en-five-thrce) Garden. It 
was constructed probably liter than \o. C. 
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8 KoKo-an Garden, Daitokuji, Kyoto 

A flat garden attributed to Kobori Ensbfi. .It is 
a miniature of the Eight Beauties of Omi to be 
viewed from the study, and is graceful and picturesque 
in effect. Tliere are a tea-garden and some garden 
fixtures of interest. The gate called •' Amigasa-mon ” 
facing the main temple is well knotvn. In the grave- 
yard is the tomb of the designer. 

9 Ryuko-in Garden, Daitokuji, Kyoto 

Tills is also the ivork of Kobori Eiishu, The 
garden has an old lantern of Korean make, wliich 
is much prized by garden loiters. 


10 Hoshun-in Garden, Daitokuj'i, Kyoto 

The garden in its present state is the one 
reconstructed in the latter part of the rSth century. 
In the two-storied pavilion •' Tonkokaku ” and the 
bridge in the form of a roofed verandah called 
“ Chogetsii-k>'u ” are to be seen features of old-time 
design. 


II Nanzen-ji Garden, Higashiyama, Kyoto 

Tliis garden belongs to the abbot’s li/gjier class 
living quarters. Though the cth'fice is of pure old 
Japanese style called the garden is 

a flat garden of the Hdo I’criod, said to be the work 



of Kolx)ri Knslm. Tlic general Impression is tint of 
a tray landscape with stones, trees, and white sand 
artistically combined. 

12 Konchi'in Garden, Nanrenji, Kyoto 

A fiit garden attributed to Kobori Enshii. A 
“ jxmd ” — a hollow space \vithoiit ^vater — is made in 
front with a pair of stone groups, the one shapctl like 
a crane and the other like a tortoise, on right and 
left respectively. These stone groups arc combined 
with trees. The representation of nature is much 
conventionalized and produces a remarkable artistic 
effect. The ground is covered throughout with white 
sand. 


13 Hompo-ji Garden, Katnikvo-ku, Kyoto 

A fl.U garden attributed to Ilonami Koetsu. The 
pond is designed after Hie sh.ape of yatsu-hashi or 
the eight-planked bridge, .and the ligbt-planked bridge 
is conventionalized for romantic effect. A deviation 
frona the usual practice is seen by including of a 
lawm where w’hitc sand is usually spre.ad. 

14 Shosci'en Garden, Kikokubaba, Kyoto 

Tradition says that this, a stroll garden of the 
Enshii style, W’as constructed by Islnkawa Jozan by 
or<Ier of Sennyo Shonln. A large pond with its many 
isKands is a notable feature Ihere are tea-houses 
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scnttcrctl nbotit tbe gnrdcn. TIjc edifices bear the 
stamp of the desipner's orjpinaitty. 

15 Kodai-jj Garden, Higasbiyama, Kyoto 

Tliis garden, said to be tbc '«wk of Kobori 
Enslni, is built on tlic slope at the foot of Higashiyama. 
On tlic lijJl are found two tea-houses transferred from 
Fushtmi Castle of Hideyoshi — Sliiguretci and Kara- 
kasatei — and some other edifices of historic interest. 

1 6 Chion-in Garden, Higashiyama, Kyoto 

Kobori Enshii is said to be the designer of this 
garden at the foot of Pligashiyama. A pond adjoins 
the building, ai^d tire general effect is pronounced 
a great success as a scenic gartlen. 

17 SKuon-an Garden, Tanabc-machi, Kyoto-fii 

A rock garden -vvitlt stone arrangement in a small 
space and with a fine outlook towards the north. 
According to tradition, it is the joint production of 
Sakawada Kiroku, Shokado, and Ishihawa Jozan. 

18 Ninna-ji Garden, Omuro, Kyoto 

This scenic garden has a natural hill as its back- 
ground, With a pond and a bridge. Two tea-houses — 
Hitotei and Ryokakutei — are valued for their historic 
associations. 
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19 Manshu-in Garden, tcliijdji, Kyoto 

lilts is a flat garden, extensive in scale and 
elaborate in design, attributed to Kobori Knsliu, but 
ivitli reserve. It contains some famous water-basins 
and stone lanterns, 

20 Gyokuho-in Garden, Myoshinjt, Kyoto 

Tliis consists of two sections, very unconventional 
in design, Tlie garden ornaments retain the original 
form d.ating from the mid-Edo Period. 

21 Tskai-an Garden, Myoshinji, Kyoto 

Built in 1814. The plan used in the execution of 
the garden is in the possession of the temple. This 
temple has also another flat garden with no decoration 
other than white sand spread all over — perhaps the 
most primitive type of a flat garden. 

22 Reiun-in Garden, Myoshinji, Kyoto 

An elegant little garden with a wealth of stones 
standing erect and .characterized by their remarkable 
unity. It is supposed to have been built earlier than 
the mid-Edo Period. 

23 TaizO'in Garden, Myoshinji, Kyoto 

Kano Sfotoiiobu, the well-known master painter, 
is said to be the designer of this garden. A dry pond 
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figures efTectively in the landscape. The garden lias 
undergone some later modification, but it may be 
pronounced as tlie 6nest of the Mydshinji Gardens. 


24 Rikugi-en, Baron Iwasakt’s mansion, 

Hongo, Tokyo 

This estate was formerly one of the homes of 
Yanagisawa Voshiyasu, one of the feudal lords. The 
garden was made in the Genroku period (1688-1703), 
and is of the stroll-garden type, nith a jiond as tlic 
centre of the composition. From the hill an extensive 
view of the garden and tin: region beyond may be 
commanded — a feature characteristic of the garden of 
the Edo I’eriod. 


25 Hama Detached Palace Garden, Tsukiji, Tokyo 

A spacious stroll garden with a tidal pond. The 
original was motiincd at the time of the clevcntii 
Shogun, Tokugaua Icnari. 


26 Rakiiju'Cn, Hamazakicho, Sbiba, Tokyo 

I Ills was formerly the property of the Imperi.al 
Jlousthold, but W.1S given to the City of Tokv’o in 
1924 'Iho garden, siniikar in design to Ko. 25, u.is 
built by Okulio, the Lord tif Od.iuara in the last 
qii.irter of the 17th eentury. 
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27 Koraku-cn, Militan' Arsenal, Koishikawa, Tokyo 

'Hre estate fornierlj* bclonjjccl to llte I.ord of Milo. 
It is a .stroll parcleii in «3iicli the natural features of 
the Jaml arc usee! to adv.TiiUge. 'Ihe uater for the 
pond is drawn from the River Eilo, which was 
formerly the source of Kdo’s uatcr-stipjdy. The 
tjardert bclonjjs to the early years of the Edo Period, 
and the deep intcre>t in things Chinese taken l»y 
Tolcngawa Mitsiikuni, one of the most illustrious of the 
Tokngawa Family of Mito, had its influence in the 
design of the garden, in which, as is well known, Shu 
Shutisui, the learned refugee from China under ^litsu- 
laini's patronage, also participated. 

28 Horai-cn, Count Matsuura’s former residence, 
Muko-yanagiwara, Asakusa, Tokyo 

'I his is a .stroll garden w’ith a tidal poml as the 
central feature. In the ‘shape of the pond, and in 
several other details of the garden, the refined taste 
of the builder, Matstiura Shigenobu, is clearly in 
evidence. 


29 Scishu-cn, or Suiseti-ji Garden, 

Kumamoto, Kyushu 

'flic site of the garden was formerly occupied by 
one of the mansions of the Ilosokawa, the daimyo 
f.imily of Kumamoto. The garden is of the .stroll 
garden type 'vith a pond as the main feature, on the 
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west of which is a miniature Fuji. Connection with 
the island in the pond is efTected, not by a bridge as is 
usual, but by stepping-stones laid in the clear water. 


30 Shukukei-en Garden, Hiroshima 

This is the country seat of Marquis Asano of the 
family which held Hiroshima as its fief. The mansion 
is also known by the name of Sentei, Tljc g.ardcn is 
of the stroll-garden pattern, the chief feature being a 
pond containing islands of various sizes connected by 
bridges in Chinese style. 

31 Taima-ji Naka-no-bo Garden, Taima-mura, 

Nara Prefecture 

Tlie garden, belonging to the early period of Edo, 
is attributed to Katagiri Sekishu, the tea-master. Tiic 
famous three-storied pagoda • is on the mountain that 
backs the pond. There is also the tea-house attributed 
to the s-amc <Iestgticr. 


32 Ritsurin Park, Takamatsu, Shikoku 

'Hus }>ond-cc«trcd stroll garden, built by M.atsii- 
ilair.i Ynrisluge, one of the lorils of Takamatsu, in the 
last rpiartcr of the 17th century, is of rare be.nuty, 
rjuitr taliil.irating in effect, ’fbe garden is gre.atly set 
off by a section of the \\o<xIland of pine trees, uhich 
forms its backfp-Dund, 


33 Koraku'cn Park, Okayama 


Tlii-i cstcubivc stroll {garden, w Itli a central pomi, 
wa*? built by one of the Okayama tlaimyos in the 
second half of the i8th century. Okayama Castle 
forms a fine backj^rouml. There arc some noteworthy 
features in the details. 


34 Kenroku-en Park, Kanazawa 

It IS prob.ible that the jjarden w’as reconstructcil 
in the late Edo IVriod. This f^rdeii, when combined 
uiththe biiildmf^ nbich is now lost, must Iwvc made 
up a harmonious whole, though in its present state of 
isolation it gives the impression of lacking in unity. 
At present the garden has two ponds on tlifierent 
levels, the tuo being connected by stream and 
cascade. Scenic effect seems to have been the main 
point of consideration 

35 Nanko Park, Shirakawa-macfii, 

Fukushima Prefecture 

This is one of the oldest parks in Japan It was 
built by Matsudaira Sadanobu, the Lord of Slurakawa. 
in the first quarter of the ipth century, for the health 
and pleasure of the local inhabitants. Oiiginally, the 
place was a reservoir for irrigation, but laid out later 
as a recreation groumi. 'Ihc park is a monument of 
the advanced ideas by wbieh the famous .statesman 
svas animated. 
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36 Kairaku-cn Park, Mito 


This is anotlier i)ioneer park constructed by 
Tokugawa Narlaki, Lord of Mito in the second quarter 
of the 19th century. The garden is so designed as to 
show its fine prospect to tlje best advantage. Jt 
is abundantly planted with plum trees which, though 
originally intended for the fruit to be used as provisions 
in wartime, now attract, wjien in blossom, crowds 
of holiday-makers from the to^vns. 


Tile foregoing gives a brief sketch of Japanese 
gardens. Though the list is not an exhaustive one, 
the writer believes that it includes the more famous 
of the liistoric gardens of tin’s country now in existence. 

TIic numbers of the illustrations in the following 
pages correspond to the numbers of the gardens 
discussed in the pages from 65 to Sa. 
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